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Memorabilia. 


AST Monday The Times published 
another account of the excavations at 
Ur sent by Mr. C. Leonard Woolley. Work 
is going on at an early cemetery, the graves 
of which in their richness have well fulfilled 
expectation. Its date can now be fixed 
definitely at from 3500 to 3200 B.c. The 
high state of civilization revealed is specially 
interesting in the contrast it presents with 
contemporary Kgypt: the writing is as 
advanced as that on the Nile, and the tech 
nique of arts and crafts definitely superior, 
and whereas foreign influences played their 
part in the development of Egypt this 
Mesopotamian civilization was the outcome 
of steady internal evolution, demonstrably 
very slow and therefore indicating that its 
origins lie in an immemorial antiquity. 
The graves are simple. In most cases the 
body, fully dressed, is wrapped in matting 
and laid on a mat at the bottom of the 
tomb shaft. Personal belongings are placed 
with it, and a clay cup, or a copper one, 
is put between the hands or against the 
mouth. No doubt it contained drink, and 
other clay or metal vases containing food | 
or drink were set beside the roll of matting. 
For this at higher levels wicker-work is 
sometimes substituted; and in some cases | 
a fire, lighted against the head of the dead | 
man, had partially consumed the body and | 
the offerings. A square limestone plaque | 
is the most remarkable find of ancther kind. | 
It is carved in very fine relief to represent | 
a chariot drawn by four lions, with a man 
walking ahead. The chariot is empty but | 
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has a leopard’s skin flung over it, and tied 


to the front of it two spears, a quiverful 
of arrows and a battle-axe. Is it part of 
the funeral procession of a king? The 
wealth of beautiful objects in admirably 
wrought gold is surprising. Mr. Woolley 
concludes by remarking that it is ‘‘ hardly 
an exaggeration to say that the farther 
back in time our excavations carry us in 
Mesopotamia the higher is the civilization 
which they illustrate.”’ 
N Monday of this week the Representa- 
tive Committee for the Preservation of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral met at the Deanery, 
and received the fourth report of the Works 
Sub-Committee. This is re-assuring both in 


| regard to the progress of operations and to 


their good effect. The cementation is per- 
fectly fulfilling its object, and the reinforc- 


‘ing bars, on being tested in the National 


Physical Laboratory have given satisfactory 
results. Moreover, the architects and 
engineers of the Works Committee profess 
themselves now well satisfied from experi- ° 
ence that the alarming statements made dur- 
ing the past few months were unfounded. 
There is no evidence of recent subsidence 
or movement of the dome structure as a 
whole, though a few cases of flaking have 
recently been observed in the masonry of 
the piers. Micrometer readings between 
plugs embedded on both sides of some of 
the cracks, which are taken monthly give 
no evidence of permanent increase in the 
width of cracks. An interesting series of 
observations on the wall temperatures of the 
inner and outer drums has been continued 
since July, 1925. The difference between 
summer and winter temperatures is so great 
that the stresses thereby set up need to be 
taken into account. 
THE Provost of Eton, lecturing last Mon- 
day at Eton College to the Eton, Slough 
and Windsor Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation on the evolution of books and the 
identification of old MSS., gave two 
interesting examples of clues which had led 
him to the right discovery of origin. The 


| other day, he said, he was asked where a 


certain MS. book of prayers came from and 
was able to tell from the circumstance that 
Saint Melovius appeared in the calendar 
written in red—a saint who was venerated 
nowhere in England but at Amesbury. 
Cataloguing the MSS. of one of Cambridge 
libraries he found the first clue for the 
identification of a fine twelfth century Bible 
on a slip of parchment which had been used 
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for mending. This bore’ the words ‘‘ Here, 
here ’’—the utterance of the voice which led 
the searchers to the 
Edmund’s head lay guarded by a she-wolf— 
and pointed to St. Edmundsbury, where he 
found other evidence proving the identifica- 
tion to be right. 
N the Chancery Division on Thursday of 
last week, when a witness, having the 
oath administered to him, failed to catch 
the words ‘‘ touching the matters in ques- 
tion’? Mr. Justice Eve announced that the 
Judges had decided to adopt a different 
form of oath not containing those words 
which proved a stumbling block to nearly 
all the witnesses. The form of the new oath 
runs: ‘‘I swear by Almighty God that the 
evidence I shall give shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
AST week-end announcement was made 
of the Devil’s Dyke estate near Brigh- 
ton having been acquired by a_ private 
purchaser. As our readers know, the early 
British earthworks encircling the Dyke Hill 
have been scheduled for protection under 
the Ancient Monuments Act, and the 
Giant’s, or Poor Man’s, Grave, another 
earthwork lying across the trough of the 
Dyke, has been placed under the like safe- 
guard. Efforts to buy the Dvke estate for 
the public came to nothing, the price asked 
being more than double its value as esti- 
mated by competent valuers. The new 
owner, whose name is yet to be divulged, 
is said to be a well-known public man. 
There is every reason for confidence that his 
handling of the property will be enlightened 
and public-spirited. 
THE Naples correspondent of The Times 
announces official confirmation of the 
decision to begin the new excavations at 
Herculaneum on April 21. Preliminary 
examinations have been made by the High 
Commissioner, Signor Castelli, and Profes- 
sor Majuri, Superintendent of the Museums 
and Excavations in Campania, and they 
have settled what land is to be expropriated 
for the purpose and where the first shafts 
are to be sunk. They are also contriving 
easier approach to the existing excavations. 
E Cambridge University Press an- 
nounces that Volume V. of The Cambridge 


Ancient History will be ready in the first | 
This volume, which. is | 


half of March. 


entitled ‘‘ Athens, 478-401 .c.,” 


with a chapter on The Economic Back- 
ground of the Fifth Century, by Mr. Mar- 
cus N. Tod. 


The political history of the 
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place where King | 


opens | 
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| period, the main theme of which is the story 
of how Athens acquired, maintained and 
lost her Empire, is dealt with by Professor 
Adcock, Dr. W. S. Ferguson,, My. R. Hack- 
forth, and’ Mr. E. M. Walker. Professor 
Bury writes on Socrates and the Sophists, 
Mr. J. T. Sheppard on Attic Drama in the 
Fifth Century, Dr. R. W. Macan on 
Herodotus and Thucydides, and Professor 
J. D. Beazley and Mr. D. S. Robertson on 
Greek Art and Architecture. . 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 
From 
The Daily Journal. 
Monpay, Marcu 13, 1727. 
For the Benefit of Mr. RYAN. 
By the Company of Comedians. 


At the Theatre-Roval in Lincoln’s-Inn- 

Fields, This prefent Monday, being the 
13th Day of March, will be prefented, The 
Tragedy of HAMLET, Prince of Denmark. 
Written by Shakespear. The Part of Hamlet 
by Mr. Ryan, King Mr. Quin, Ghoft My. 
Boheme, Laertes Mr. Walker, Horatio Mr. 
Diggs, Queen Mrs. Berriman, Ophelia Mrs. 
Rice. Polonius by Mr. Hippifley. The 
Grave-makers by Mr. Bulluck, sen. and Mr. 
Spiller. To which will be added, feveral 
Entertainments of Singing and Dancing; 
particularly, a Scottifh Song by Mrs. War- 
ren, beginning, The Lafs of Patie’s Mill 
The French Sailor and his Wife by Monf 
and Mademoifelle Salle. A Dialogue betwixt 
a Rake and a Widow, the Rake by Mr. 
Leveridge, the Widow by Mr. Salway. And 
the Two Pierots by Monf. Poftier and Mont. 
Nivelon. 

None to be admitted into the Boxes but 
by printed Tickets, which will be delivered 
at the Theatre at 5s. each. Pit 3s. Gallery 
2s. se IRR ue, pee Mel ke 

Loft or miflaid. a Tortoife-fhell 
Tobacco Box, with King Charles the Firft’s 
Head on the Lid, verv much worn; if the 
Perfon who has it, or fhall find it, will fend 
it to Mrs. Wylde’s, at the Rainbow-Coffee- 
houfe in Tronmonger Lane, fhall have Ten 
| Shillings Reward, and no* Queftions afk’d. 








To be SOLD a Pennyworth. ; 
| A very good fecond-hand Chariot, fit 
|for Town or Country. Inquire at John 
| Hide’s in Two-Swan-Yard without Bifhopf- 


| gate. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


GRETNA GREEN IN STAFFORDSHIRE 
WARE. 

THis, reproduction of one of the Gretna 

Green plaques in Staffordshire ware 

will. serve to show the kind of ‘“ picture ”’ 

most favoured by the Staffordshire potters, 

and, as one may suppose, the most popular 
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183 
with their customers. It is a flagrant copy 
of a mezzotint which was published by 
Robert Sayers of Fleet Street in 1792, the 
engraver being unnamed though skilled in 
his art. The creator of this mythical group 
around an anvil (for it is nothing less) 
might have been highly flattered by the num- 
ber of times his creation was copied by the 
draughtsmen employed by different potters, 
but I doubt whether his pocket was made 
any heavier by their enterprise. This group 
of figures—identical in all details—is to be 
found on Staffordshire ware plaques, and 





jugs in coloured relief, and on a tea-pot I 
know of, in black line. They all have the 
same caption as the original engraving 
‘The Red Hot Marriage,’ and the same two 
lines 
Oh! Mr. Blacksmith ease our pains, 
And tie us fast in Wedlock’s Chains. 

In the case of jugs ‘the Red Hot Mar- 
riage’ is on one side, on the other is some 
appropriate mythological group such as 
Cupid at an anvil forging fetters, or Hymen 
and a votary standing at the altar. One 





jug I have seen has Toby Fill Pot on the 
reverse side. 

Between 1827 and 1927, a mere century, 
the standing and value of these things has 
been completely reversed. Originally they 
were only bought by folk in the humbler 
walks of life as souvenirs of the ‘‘ happy 
event,’”? now they can only be acquired by 
the well-to-do collector to whom a_ few 
guineas are of no consequence when the de- 
sire to possess has been aroused and can be 
gratified. Roughly speaking as pence are 
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NOTES AND 
to pounds so is their original price to what | 
they will now fetch, and for that there may | 
be several reasons of which fashion is one; | 
then one can visualise the possibility of 
when a marriage turned out to be a failure | 
the souvenir might have the shortest of 
shrifts—or even become an offensive missile. 
Writers on Staffordshire pottery rarely 
mention—generally they omit all reference 
to—the Gretna subjects, possibly because 
they know little worth the telling and are 
timorous on thin ice. In no _ instance 
have I come on a potter’s mark, but some 
items can be identified with little doubt by 
comparison with known pieces. I have seen | 
one jug which is characteristically by 
Wedgwood and another which was labelled 
‘* Pratt’s ware ’’ which had a tint or colour 
that that potter never used. Hence these 
tears, and my appeal to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
to tell me what ‘ pieces ’’ they know of with | 
Gretna subjects. 
Frep. Lee Carter. 
Christ Church House, 
Shroton Street, N.W.1. 


TEXTUAL NOTES ON 


SHAKESPEARE. 
Tar TEemPsEstT. 
ee ee 
Long heath. Browne firrs, anything; 


(Folio). 

t ANMER’S correction, adopted by Dyce, 

viz: ‘‘ling, heath, broom, furze,’’ 1s 
undoubtedly the true reading. An enumera- 
tion of the different kinds of ‘ barren- 
ground,’’ covered by the plants mentioned, 
is essential: and ‘‘ more items give point 
to the enumeration,’’ as the Arden Shakes- 
peare (1902) editor expresses it. Hence, any 
epithets are quite unnecessary and inap- 
propriate. Further, in Harrison’s ‘ Descrip- 
tion of Britain,’ prefixed to Holinshed, p. 
91, quoted by Farmer (see the Variorum 
of 1821 ad loc.), we find ‘‘ Brome, heth, 
firze, brakes, whinnes, ling, etc.”? One is 
at a loss to understand such comments as 
are found in Vol. i. of ‘ Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land,’ p. 510 (presumably by Sir W. Thisel- 
ton-Dyer, F.R.S., etc.), ‘‘ ‘Long heath,’ 
(for which ‘ling, heath,’ is an unnecessary 
emendation of Hanmer’s) makes another 


point of contact with Lyte, who gives two 
species, long heath and small heath, the first 
of which bears its flowers along the stems, 
&e.”’ 


The short answer to this is that 
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QUERIES. 


Shakespeare was not writing a botanical 
treatise. It is equally difficult to under- 
stand the ‘‘ long heath, brown firs’”’ of the 
recent Cambridge Pitt Press edition by 
Quiller-Couch and Dover Wilson. 

T5)23.,:50, 

Pros. Twelve yere since 

yere since, 

One cannot help thinking that Shakes- 
peare must have written ‘‘ Tis twelve yere 
&c.”’ Warrant for this assumption is found 
in ‘ Romeo,’ I., ili., 23, viz: 

"Tis since the earthquake now eleven years: 
and ib. 35, 

And since that time it is eleven years. 

It may be suspected that the Folio printers 
were unable to include all the words in one 
line and consequently omitted the initial 
word. Further, the Folio spelling ‘‘ yere” 
would seem to show that the word was 
monosyllabic, and not dissyllabic, as some 


(Miranda) twelve 
(Folio). 


| editors make out, although in the ‘ Romeo ’ 
| passages the 


spelling is ‘‘ veare’’ and 
““veares,’’ and they are printed as prose. 
‘* Yere ’’ in the Folio text may well be the 
old neuter plural; but it is a suspicious 
circumstance that the succeeding words in 
the line begin with s; and this letter shows 
more misprints in the way of addition and 
omission than any other consonant; many 
such examples of careless printing being 
found in the plays. After all, we must 
give Shakespeare credit for a reasonably good 
ear in the writing of blank verse! 


| a a 
Urchins 
Shall for that vast of night, that they may 


worke 
All exercise on thee: (Folio). 
The misprint here consists merely in a 
shifting of type, ‘‘for that’’ representing 
‘forth at,’’ as pointed out by T. White. 
This is one of Theobald’s failures. The verb 
of motion, as here, is frequently omitted, 
the adverb acting in its place.—See, for 
example, in this play, V., i., 283. 
that x .< 


Such a pickle... will never out 


of my bones: 

‘Two Gent,’ IIT., i., 304, ‘‘ I'll after”; 
‘Romeo,’ I., iv., 2, ‘‘ Shall we in?’; and, 
especially ‘ Timon,’ IT., ii., 14, ‘‘ We’ll forth 
again.”’ 

LT .,: 4., 250; 152; 156: 

This famous passage, 147-164, shows the 

usual signs of careless printing and want 
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of supervision. We decline to believe that 
Shakespeare wrote halting lines. As to line 
150, Florio’s Montaigne, ch. 30, ‘Of the 
Caniballes,’ helps us. Florio reads: ‘‘ No 
use of service, of riches or of povertie’’; 
hence I think we are justified in reading: 

“Letters should not be known, of riches, 

poverty, 

And use of service, none”; &c., 

As to line 152, some word after either 
“tilth ’? or ‘‘vineyard’’ has clearly been 
omitted. After ‘‘tilth’’ Walker suggested 
‘“pasture,”? and Halliwell ‘‘ meadow.’ 
{fter ‘“‘vineyard’’ Capell suggested ‘‘ olive.’’ 
The missing word (either before or after, 
but preferably perhaps after) ‘‘ vineyard ”’ 
may be ‘‘orchard,’? owing probably, as I 
suggest, to the similarity of the last three 
letters in each word. 

As to line 156, I think we are justified in 
adopting Pope’s addition of ‘‘ And”’ before 
“vet ’?; but the sentence should, I think, 
he followed by a note of exclamation after 

Ont." 

EE. ds; 366; 

Young Scamels from the Rccke: 

(Folio). 

Printed as prose in the Folio. The 
astonishing fact about this corruption 
“scamels ’’ is, that the most recent editors 
(including the Cambridge and the ‘‘ new”’ 
Cambridge editions) while fully admitting 
the corruption, go on printing it. For 
example, the Arden Shakespeare editor also 
prints it, and yet very pertinently remarks: 

Three facts about this much-dehated word 
should guide us first; they are the epithet 

“young,” the phrase ‘ ‘from the rocks” [sic: 
the text being Rocke], and the first three let- 
ters of the word itself, which, taken in con- 
junction with ‘‘ rocks” and with the locality 
of the play and its vocabulary in general, 
should stand for the word “ sea.”’ To these 
three might be added a fourth, as implied in 
“ sometime’s Ill get thee” (cf. “‘ Another sea- 
fowl . . . exceeding good meat . . . those we 
had in the winter...” Jourdan’s pamphlet). 
And further, as the natural objects in Cali- 
han’s speech are mostly English, and some of 
them eatables; and as the ‘“‘ Sea-mewe” is 
in Strachey, and the variant ‘“‘ sea-mell ” is 
authenticated; and further, as the young of 
sea-gulls were regarded as delicacies—taking 
all these facts into consideration I scarcely 
think it worth while to give more space to 
the subject. 


And yet, in the face of these incontro- 


vertible arguments this editor, as well as the 
‘new ’’ Cambridge editors retain the gross 
scamels’’’ in the text! 


corruption *‘ 


+ 
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Dyce too (in his 3rd and last edition) 
prints the corruption, though in his note 
he seems to advocate “‘ staniels.’”? Theobald 
read ‘‘shamois,” and also conjectured 
‘‘ stannels ’? and ‘‘ sea-malis’’—not one of 
his happiest efforts. The Variorum of 1821 
correctly reads ‘‘ sea-mells,’’? which may well 
be adopted as Shakespeare’s word. 

HENRY CUNINGHAM. 


‘THE DECAY OF CHRISTIAN PIETY.’ 

—The ‘D. N. B.’ mentions no earlier 
edition of this work than that of 1704. A 
recent second-hand bookseller’s list, however, 
shews the following : 

[Fell Gola) The Causes of the Decay of 
Christian Piety, 1st edition . with the 
‘Imprimatur” leaf before the title. En- 
graved plate of a burning ship on title, por- 
traits of King David and Ezekiel. Printed by 
kt. Norton for T. Garthwart in S. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital 1669; The Gentleman’s Calling, 
1668. In one vol., 8vo. 

Besides this, the writer has a_ copy, 
‘* Printed by R. Norton for Edward Pawlet, 
at the Sign of the Bible in Chancery Lane 
near Fleetstreet, 1694.’’ This edition has 
also the ‘‘ Imprimatur,’’ but contains no 
illustrations other than a good engraving, on 
the title-page, of old St. Paul’s in flames, 
surmounted by a scroll bearing the words 
‘““ Etiam periere Ruinae.’”? ‘The Gentle- 
man’s Calling’ is not bound in with the 
latter copy, but is advertised in Pawlet’s 

catalogue ’’ at the end. 

Prerer B. G. BINNALL. 

Manton, Kirton Lindsey, 

Lincolnshire. 

\ ONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN 

CHURCHES.—Having had occasion re- 
cently to search York Minster, and several 
of the parish churches of that city for a 
monumental inscription, it occurs to me to 
suggest that a very useful work would be 
accomplished if the inscriptions within 
churches could be indexed. 

Many of these tablets are so placed that 
it is exceedingly difficult to decipher them 
except in a very bright light, and on a 
winter’s day this is almost impossible in 
some instances. 

I was surprised to learn that none of the 
books on York Minster contained a list of 
the monuments, with the exception of two 
eighteenth century histories, and possibly 
the same applies to other cathedrals and 


” 


, churches of note. 


After a fruitless search in York Minster 
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for a monument to an individual of the 
name of Armitage, I applied to a verger for 
his assistance. 1 was agreeably surprised to 
learn from him that there certainly was such 
a monument, to which he politely offered 
to guide me. 

He led me to a mural tablet commemorat- 
ing a worthy gentleman who was described 
as “ Armiger,’’ saying with some pride ‘J 
was pretty sure I’d seen the name _ some- 
where.”’ 


Ey Di Mi. 


ARISIAN WASHERWOMEN’S TRADE 
UNION.—The following is an extract 
from Zhe Suffolk and Esser Free Press of 
Wednesday, Feb. 27, 1889 :— 
Ten thousand fully qualified 
accredited Parisian washerwomen have now 
agreed formally to unite themselves into a 
syndicate for the purpose of looking after 
their interests in an official manner. These 
“‘blanchisseuses ” and “‘lavandiéres”’ resolve 
to have a “ Bourse or Market’ of their own, 
where they can go in order to be hired for 
work, and to make their own terms, just as 
artisans and labourers do at the ‘ Bourse du 
Travail.” 
I thought the above might interest you. 
CLIFFORD C. WooOLtaRD. 


(GENERAL WOLFE’S ORDERLY SER 

GEANT.—From my scrap-book I extract 
an interesting item which it may be appro- 
priate to reproduce now that the two hun- 
dreth year of the General’s birth is being 
celebrated. 

‘‘ There died during the year 1807 in the 
Northumbrian village of Ford near Wooler 
an old man named Robert Sanderson, who 
was orderly sergeant to General Wolfe at 
the battle of Quebec, September 13, 1759. 
In the well-known picture by Benjamin 
West, R.A., Sanderson is the figure repre- 
sented supporting the general] as he lies after 
receiving his death wound.”’ 


and duly 


H. Askew. 


IGHTEENTH CENTURY AMERICAN 
SCHOOL - BOOKS.—Looking through 
the Catalogue No. 168 of Messrs. Goodspeed, 
of Boston, Massachusetts, I was interested 
in a handful of early School books printed 
in the United States. Perhaps the following 
half-dozen items, being all prior to 1800, 
may be worth noting. 
Walker, William. 


Some Improvements 
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Leonard. Sententie Pueriles, 
Anglo-Latine. Sentences for Children, 
English and Latin. And now Translated 
into English, by Charles Hoole. 12mo, 
sheep. Boston: Printed, for N. Buttolph, 
B. Eliot, D. Henchman and G. Phillips, 
1723. 

G[regory|, Francis]. Nomenclatura Bre- 
vis Anglo-Latino in usum_ Scholarum. 
Together with Examples of the Five Declen- 
sions of Nouns: With the Wordsin Propria 
quae Maribus and (ua Genus reduced to 
each Declension. 16mo, sheep. Boston, 1735. 

Fox Gleorge|. Instructions for Right 
Spelling, and Plain Directions for Reading 
and Writing True English, With several 
delightful Things, very useful and necessary, 
both for Young and Old, te read and learn. 
16mo, sheep. Printed at Boston by Rogers 
& Fowle, 1743. By the Founder of the 
Society of Friends. Written for use in the 
Friends’ schools. 

The British Grammar: or, an Essay, in 
four parts, Towards Speaking and Writing 
the English Language Grammatically, and 
Inditing Elegantly, For the Use of Schools, 
and of Private Young Gentlemen and 
Ladies. 8vo, sheep. Boston: Printed by 
Nathaniel Coverly, for John Norman, 1784. 

[Cheever, Ezekiel]. A Short introduction 
to the Latin Tongue: For the Use in the 
Lower Forms in the Latin School. Being 
the Accidence abridg’d and compil’d in that 
most easy and accurate Method, wherein 
the famous Mr. Ezekiel Cheever taught, and 
which he found the most advantageous by 
Seventy Years Experience. The Ninth 
Edition. 16mo, sheep. Boston, 1766. 

The most expensive of these is the Culman, 
priced 35 dollars. 

H. F 


Culman, 


(THE POSTMAN’S BRASS EPAULET 


NUMERALS.—There is now recorded 
(see ante p. 45) the disappearance of the 
railwayman’s red tie. I would enquire has 


'the exodus of the brass epaulet numerals 


to the Art of Teaching, Especially in the | 


Young Scholar In 


first grounding of a 
16mo, sheep. 


Grammar Learning. 
1700. 


London, | 





that used to adorn a postman’s shoulder 
come to notice. Whenever a bag of letters 
was cast over the postman’s shoulder the 
“raised up’ brass figures invariably 
“caught ’’ the bag upon removal, giving 
rise to language of a nature best unrecorded ; 
now, however, the shoulder is free from 
obstruction when dealing with the constant 
‘* flinging over,’’ and ‘‘ taking off ’’ of a 
bag of letters. 

Witritam R. PoweELt. 
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Readers 
OLBORN HOUSE, LINCOLN’S INN 
FIELDS.—The Will (pr. 1719) of Dame 


Queries. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Sussanah Keate (Sussanah Orlebar m. (2ndly) | 
1674 Sir Jonathan Keate Bart. (d. 1700) | 
| torpedo on English and American and other 
, vessels during the War, and the approximate 


of the Hoo, co. Hertford) mentions ‘‘ my 
Lodgings in Holborn House, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields.”’ 
Can any 
house, one of importance judging by the 
name, and its owners, or refer me to likely 
sources of information ? 
G. @. 
NDOVER NAILS IN CONDITIONS OF 
LEASE.—I have the original contract 
for the building of a manor house, which is 
still my property, dated Dec. 19, 1641, in 
which it is one of the conditions that the 
nails be ‘“‘ made at Andover.”’ 
Can anybody give me any information as 
io why? 
JOHN BENETT-STANFORD. 
RUSHLIGHTS AND GRISSETS.—Re- 
garding rushlights—the oldest form of 
light we know about—it will be interesting 
to have a record of their latest use. Indeed 
it is probable that in some isolated parts 
of Wales and Ireland economical folk may 
be making them still. 


| knew ; 


| Oxford friends of ‘N. & Q.,’ 


And bearing on this topic is the pan in | 


which the fat for their coating was melted. 
This utensil was in some places called a 
“ ovisset,”? a word the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary only mentions as obsolete, without 
giving any definition as to its meaning or 
— ‘My authority for the word is a 
far back number of ‘N & Q.’ (10 S. x. 135), 
since when I have vainly hunted for its 
verification—-or otherwise. It will be of 
some interest to know if the grease-pan had 
any other name in other districts. Who will 
give these details, together with their mea- 
surements, etc? 
Those who may wish to know about the 
process of making rushlights and its cost 
will find a full description of the same in 
Gilbert White’s ‘ Natural History of Sel- 
borne,’ Nov. 1, 1775 
Frep. Lee Carter. 


THE TORPEDO, 1900—1915.—As many 


naval and munitions experts are amongst | 


your readers, I beg of their courtesy to give 
me the following information : 
(a) The number of Whitehead’s torpedoes 
— at Weymouth, years 1900 to 
5. 


reader give me details of this | 
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(b) The snaiilon tested ~ ennui to the 
1900 — 


| Navy, 1900-1915. 


(c) The number used by the Navy, 


| 1915. 


(d) The number of effective torpedo at- 
tacks, 1900—1915. 
(e) The number of effective attacks by 


number of torpedoes used. 
(f) The approximate number of torpedoes 


| used by English and German ships in the 


| With a fireplace or hearth. 


battle of Jutland and percentage of hits? 
B. C. R. 
()XFORD INDIA PAPER.—I have read 
somewhere that the manufacture of 
Oxford India Paper resembles the burial- 
place of St. Cuthbert in that it contains 
a secret which is handed down from one 
person to another so that only two—or is 
it three?—living persons at a time are 
cognisant of it. The death of Mr. Henry 
Frowde, who himself discovered, or re- 
discovered, the process, must now render it 
necessary to make a new initiate. The story 
goes that an Oxford graduate, ninety years 
ago, brought to the University a peculiar, 
desirable thin paper whose origin no one 
is this fact or legend? And could 
without con- 
sidering themselves asked to reveal what 
they should not, tell us anything about this? 
RHEDECYTAN. 
Two SIXTEENTH CENTURY WORDS. 
Can any reader tell me what are 
“creeps ’’ (? creepers)—word used in six- 
teenth century ? They appear to be connected 
Also, what is 
‘“ petuany,’’ possibly a material for curtains 
same period ? 
Jos. Hreut BLUNDELL. 
ae TE ROOFS.—In the parish of Manton. 
Lincolnshire, is a small cottage, 
A: as the ‘‘ Slated House ”’ and having 
the local reputation of being the first build- 
ing in England to bear a roof of this kind. 
A precisely similar cottage, a quarter of a 
mile away, is dated mpcccxitr. I should 
be glad to know what possibility of truth 
there is in the local belief. 
Pr. B. G.. 5: 
{OMPLEAT HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


—I have a somewhat battered volume 


| entitled ‘ A Compleat History of Europe; or 


| A View 


of the Affairs thereof, Civil and 


| Military, for The Year 1701,’ ‘‘ To be con- 
tinued Annually.’’ 
It contains lists of 


“The Nobility, Privy 
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Councils . . . All Persons in Offices or Places 
of Trust in His Majesty’s Government,” 
Army and Navy officers, members of Convoca- 
tion, Sheriffs, ete. 

Can any reader inform me whether the 
book is of any rarity and whether it was 
continued after 1701 ? 


Prerer B. G. BINNALL. 
H48! RIGGE — HARTRIDGE.—In ‘A 
Speaker’s Commentaries’ mention is 


made of ‘‘ Hartrigge just outside Jedburgh.”’ 
I have been endeavouring to identify ‘‘ Hart- 
ridge Hall’’ which occurs in the pedigree 
of a family of Robinson. Can these places 
be identical? In the latter instance the 
county is given as Westmorland, but this 
may be an error. 
Pe Dew: 
FIRE - MAKING APPLIANCES.—The 
Bryant & May Museum of fire-making 
appliances at Bow, London, and the collec- 
tion at the Horniman Museum, Forest Hill, 
are known to me, but I should be glad to 
know if there are in the United Kingdom 
or elsewhere any further collections of fire- 
making appliances old and modern. 
Louis ZETTERSTEN. 
“ AVALANCHE” IN ‘ FESTUS.’—The 
late Bishop Boyd Carpenter, in his 
‘Some Pages of My Life’ (p. 16) wrote of 
his father: ‘‘He loved poetry, and ] remem- 
ber the deep interest with which he read 
Philip Bailey’s Festus. 1 recall his criticism 
of one line in which he thought the music 
was impaired by the elision of a vowel: the 
abridged word was avalanche, I think; but 
I have failed to identify the passage.’”’ I 
also have failed, and would welcome the 
reference from any reader better acquainted 
with ‘ Festus.’ 
J. B. McGovern. 


Redgarth, Clothorn Road, Didsbury. 


HE SWEEPING OUT OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CHINESE | 


TOMBS.—Mrs. Ayscough in her delight- | 


ful book, ‘ A Chinese Mirror,’ mentions that 
‘in a property she bought was a large and 
imposing grave-mound in one corner. To 
the north stood a very good farmhouse in 
which caretakers lived, and which had many 
extra rooms used by the family at the season 
when tombs must be swept.’’ 

Would any reader supply me with infor- 
mation or references relating to the season 
when ‘‘ the tombs jvaults] must be swept ”’ 
not only with the Chinese but also with 
other peoples ? 


G. 


W EL. 


| being his second marriage. 
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EGAL TORTURE IN THE BSEIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.—I should be 
obliged if some reader could inform me what 
authority, if any, can be cited for the asser 
tion, which was recently made in a morning 
paper, that ‘‘ torture by screwing the thumhs 
with whipcord was used to induce prisoners 
to plead as late as the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century.’’ 
| 3 aes © 
20, College Road, Brighton. 
(jLD LADY DAY.—In the North of Eng- 
land the quarter days and other days 
of reckoning were not adjusted to the New 
Style in 1752, but remained eleven later 
than the Reformed calendar. Thus Lady 
Day (March 25) was observed on April 5. 
One of the corrections made in the Gregorian 
Calendar was the omission of leap year in 
1700, 1800, and 1900. Thus after 1700 the 
difference between the Julian and Gregorian 
Calendars became eleven days instead of 
ten: similarly in 1800 the difference would 
he twelve days and in 1901 thirteen days. 
The puzzle is, why did Old Lady Day become 
\pril 6 in 1801, and why did it not become 
April 7 in 1901, as in any case the Julian 
stvle was dropped in 1752. 


AYLIFFE. 


G; S.G. 

‘MHE FROTH-BLOWERS’ ANTHEM.’ 

—Can any reader indicate the origin 
of this song and the cause of its sudden 
popularity? Our young men of the baser 
sort seem to think that it is something quite 
new, but I remember hearing in a Regi- 
mental mess in 1908 a ditty whose refrain 
was, as far as I can remember: 

For the more we drink together 


The merrier we'll be. re 3 
ITERARY QUERIES.—(1). Is there 
any known translation in English of 


Huysmans’ ‘ La-bas ’ ? 

(2). In which collection of Maupassant’s 
short stories does ‘ La Hostie’ occur? 

(3). In which of Seton Merriman’s works 
does the description of the assassination of 
the Czar Alexander of Russia occur A 7 

UNDELL.—William Cundell married 

Alice Staughton of Fen Drayton at Al! 
Saints’ Church, Long Stanton, Cambs, Octo- 
ber, 1808, at the age of twenty-eight, this 
Wanted, Wil- 
liam Cundell’s birthplace, and date and 
place of first marriage—possibly in Herts, 
Bucks, Berks, Wilts, or Cambs. The name 
may be spelt Condel, Cundle or Cundell. 

Ernest CUNDELL. 
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EKTITES.—An iain article by Dr. 
G. T. Prior, F.R.S., appeared in the 
Natural History Mazazine for January (pub- 
lished by the Trustees of the British Museum) 
on the mysterious little glassy balls called 
‘‘tektites,’’ which have been found in three 
widely separated regions of the world, 
i.e., Bohemia and Moravia, the East Indies, 
and Australia. Some account of these, in 
the first-named district, where they were 
called ‘‘ bouteillenstein,’? appeared as far 
back as 1787. Dr. Prior says the Australian 
tektites are usually about an inch in 
diameter, but two tektite balls recently pre- 
sented to the British Museum from the 
Malay States measure nearly 3 inches each 
in diameter. 

Their origin may possibly be volcanic or 
meteoric, but information is sought on the 
subject. 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 

101, Piccadilly. 

HE AXE AT WESTMINSTER HALL.— 

In what position was the executioner’s 
axe placed during State trials in West- 
minster Hall? It is recorded in many trials 
that the edge of the axe was turned towards 
the prisoner, when found guilty, but before 
the sentence was pronounced. 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


KORGE POWELL.—This dramatist wrote 
‘ Bonduca’ 1697. I should be glad to 
ascertain where and when born, and also 
year he died. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
[George Powell, actor even more than 
dramatist, has a place in the ‘D.N.B” He 
was born about 1658 and died 14 Dec., 1714. 
He was buried in St. Clement Dane’s. The 
ne of ‘Bonduca’ (Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s play) brought on the stage by him 
in 1697 was said by him to have been given 
him by a friend.] 


IRINCE LOUIS-LUCTEN BONAPARTE. 
—Can any reader verify the date of his 
death ? ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


AMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES.—Ed- 

mund Gosse in ‘ Father and Son’ de- 

clares that the dramatist in latter years was 

Baptist minister. Data on this matter | 
will oblige. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

NCE IN A BLUE MOON.’’—I know, 

of course, that this saying means a 

very rare event; but what origin has it? 

OLD SUBSCRIBER. 





OURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED.—Can 
any reader kindly inform me if the follow- 
ing is correct? :— 


** London, thou art the flower of cities all?” 


And also tell me its precise source? I be- 
lieve it to be from a poem hy William Dunbar, 
but am not quite certain. 


M. M. B. 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. I should be glad to 
f\)=6know from what poem the following lines 
come :-— 

That liquid melancholy eye, 

From whose pathetic soul-fed springs 

Seem’d surging the Virgilian cry, 

The sense of tears in mortal things. 

S. 
|This is from Matthew Arnold’s poem, 
‘ Geist’s Grave.’] 
2. Can any reader supply the seurce and 
missing word of the following :— 
“ All —— to a China orange.” 
©. F.08, 

(here has been a good deal of correspon- 
dence in ‘N. & Q.”’ on “ All Lombard Street 
to a China orange.” At 5 S. i. 337 Mr. JoHN 
Appis suggested that in this proverb the 

‘enormous riches of Lombard Street are con- 
trasted with the worthlessness of a China 
orange. the China orange, as it appears, being 
a fruit of inferior size and quality, and 
held in no esteem. by the Chinese themselves.” 
sigs ——— have been noted: thus at 5 §, 

17, N E. Leaton Burenkinsopp showed that 
the Pron gh was rendered “All Lombard 
Street _to an eggshell ” in Arthur er 5 s 
farce ‘The Citizen’ (1763), adding: ‘‘ WI Ly 
are the best oranges called ‘China oranges ” 
when none come from China?” Then Mr. 
Mark Koepspett, writing from New Zealand, 
asks at 10 S., viii. 7 whether the correct form 
should not be “ Lombard Street to a Cheyne 
Row orange,” which brings up the confusion 
between Cheyne Walk and China Walk on 
which Proressor SKEAT and some other corres- 
pondents wrote at 10 S. v., 245, 312, 375, 415, 
476. At. 10 S., viii.. 136, Mr. Ateck ABRAHAMS 
quoted “ T’ll bet Lombard Street to a Brum- 
magem sixpence,.” from George Daniel’s farce 
‘Sworn at Highgate’: and Mr. J. Howpven 


| MacMicwagn (after mentioning that the China 


orange is “‘ sweet,” contrasted with the Seville 
orange which is “ sour”) quoted Thomas 
Moore (‘'Tom Cribb’s Memorial to Congress ’) 
for “‘ All Lombard Street to ninepence,” and 
The Sun for 7 June, 1898, where it is said that 
“after Mr. Justice Hawkins’s summing up 

. Lombard Street to a China orange did 
not represent the odds against MHorsford.” 
“China,” this writer suggests, is in the 


phrase virtually equivalent to “from the 


East.” Cotonen. Fynmore sent a quotation 
with the words “ two dozen of China oranges ” 
from a domestic letter of the seventeenth 
century.] 
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Replies. | 


THE OLDEST SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND 
(clii. 47, 83, 103, 140, 158). 


N the Times Educational Supplement of 

Feb. 26 I read that one of your correspon- 
dents has asserted (on the authority ap- 
parently of A. F. Leach) that the ancient 
Grammar School of Wells is extinct.* Far 
from this being the case, the School is in an 
extremely flourishing condition, new build- 
ings having been acquired last year to ac- 
commodate the increased number of boys. 

Str Wriir1am Butt must undoubtedly in- 
clude Wells among his twelve oldest schools. 
There is strong probability that the Gram- 
mar School is of Saxon foundation. Cer- 
tainly it was there when the Cathedral was 
reconstituted in 1140, for the Chancellor is 
referred to as the Archiscola, and soon after- 
wards (in a deed of the period 1174-85) 
appears the actual name of the schoolmaster, 
one Peter of Winchester, magister scolarum. 


The ‘‘ Song School,’’ which existed side by 
side with the Grammar School, is probably 
as old as the reconstituted Cathedral. 
Reference is made to it in the ancient 
statutes, which date in substance probably 
from the twelfth century, and specific men- 
tion of the choristers is made in a bequest 
of 1250. 

The record of separate payments made to 
the respective masters in the middle of the 


two schools were still independent at that 
date, though it has been argued from an 
incident of 1583 that they were amalgamated 
soon after the Reformation (‘ Victoria His- 
tory of Somerset,’ vol. ii., pp. 438-9). The 
amalgamation had certainly taken place by 
1833, for the Commission concerning En- 
dowed Schools, in its fuller report of that 
year, states that the Collegiate Grammar 
School had twenty-six boys in it, of whom 
eight were choristers of the Cathedral; and 
in 1852 the Dean and Chapter, in answer 
to the Cathedral Commission, referred to 
their school as the Grammar or Choristers’ 
School. The two schools had become one. 
In 1868 numbers had sunk so low that the 
Master was pensioned off, and the boys were 
sent to a private school in Wells, pending 
the re-establishment of the School on a more 


* See ante p. 103. 
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| founded at any rate before 1200. 
eighteenth century would suggest that the | 
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satisfactory basis. By 1884 new buildings 
had been erected, and the School reswmed 
its activities with the title of the Wells 
Cathedra] Grammar School. 

No one can assert that this was a new 
school. It was reconstituted, even as the 
Cathedral was reconstituted in the twelfth 
century, but reconstitution implies previous 
existence, and it was reconstitutéd in order 
that it might adequately fulfil the functions 
of both the schools from which it had sprung. 

A. F, RITcHIE. 


I should like to offer a correction to the 
list appearing in your columns on one point. 
You give in that list the date of Hertford 
Cathedral School (evidently a misprint for 
Hereford Cathedral School) as 1381. This 


| is the date, I believe, quoted for Hereford 


in the Public Schools’ Year Book, but how 
the School authorities arrived at it I do 
not know. 

There is a letter extant from Bishop 
Gilbert to Master Richard Cornwaille dated 


| Dec. 26, 1384 which contains these words :— 


‘* Seeing that by old custom the appointment 
of the Master of the Grammar School in 
the City of Hereford belongs to the office of 
the Chancellor of the Cathedral .. .’’ from 


| which it seems clear that the school must 


have been in existence a good deal longer 
than three years, and in view of the Edict 
of the Lateran Council of 1179 directing 
that a school should be set up in every Cathe- 
dral town it is reasonable to suppose that 
the Cathedral School of Hereford was 
Shortly 
after that edict, indeed, Simon de Fraxino, 
Canon of Hereford Cathedral refers in a 
letter to Giraldus Cambrensis to the fact 
that the ‘‘ Trivium’ and ‘‘ Quadrivium ” 
were being taught at Hereford, presumably 
at the Cathedral School, and in deeds of 
the thirteenth century mention is made of 
‘* Olde Schole Streete,’? which seems to tes- 
tify to the antiquity of the foundation. 
Indeed I have heard it claimed, though 
I do not know on what authority, that it 
is reasonable to suppose that the foundation 
of the school is not much subsequent to the 


' foundation of the See and the erection of 
| the Cathedral, in which case my old school 
| might perhaps advance a claim to greater 


antiquity than the school here which, though 
it publicly claims to be a Reformation school, 
has traditions of foundation in Saxon times. 
F. T. Nott (0.H.) 
Headmaster of King Edward VI 
School, Stafford. 
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The long list given - Mr. Lewis seems 
not to take account of the additions from 
Essex already printed, and should include 


Colchester Royal Grammar School ... 1206 
Monoux School, Walthamstow... ... ... 1544 
Felsted School ... ea en 
Queen Elizabeth's School, Dedham... 1571 
Newport Grammar School ... ... --- 1588 


The date, 1549, for Saffron Walden Gram- 
mar School could certainly be placed much 
farther back. Its existence long before 4 
Dec. 1423 is proved by a document at Audley 
End. It was re-endowed and enlarged by 
Vicar John Leche and his sister, Dame Jane 
Bradbury, between 1521 and 1530, and was 
to be after the ‘‘ use of Winchester and 
Eton.”’ In 1545 it was reported by the 
Chantry Commissioners to have ‘‘ the num- 
ber of 60 childryn and Above ”’ as scholars. 
It continued to flourish until after 1700, 
and although closed for a dozen years after 
1802, it has continued ever since. 

The omission of Lord Rich’s School at 
Felstead in Mr. Lewts’s list is remarkable 
and probably an oversight. CE.S. 

Mr. Lewis in his list omits my old school, 
Sutton Valence, Kent, which was founded 
by a Mr. Lambe, a member of the Cloth- 
workers’ Company, in 1576 and is still going 
strong, the Rev. W. W. _ Holdgate, 
being its present Headmaster. 

A. VIDLER. 

Two existing Lancashire schools are omitted 
from Mr. Lewts’s interesting list, viz., Wigan 


Grammar School, which was founded in | 


1598, and Bolton Grammar School which was 
founded by William Haigh of Wigan in 
1524. 

Wigan. ASS. Bi: 

“ BAROMETESS ” (clii. 155).—The lady 

as to whom Mr. Askew inquires was 
the widow firstly of Thomas Jopson (not 
Jobson), and secondly of Thomas Bolles of 
Osberton, Notts. She was created a 
Baronetess of Scotland in 1635, with a 
grant of and in Nova Scotia, and was known 
as Lady Mary Bolles, Baronetess. Her 
grandson W illiam, son ‘of her only son by 
her first husband, succeeded her in the title. 

D. O. Hunter Bratr. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 

Mary (Bolles) of Osberton, Notts, married 
(1) Thos Jopson of Cudworth, co. York, and 
(2) Thos Bolles. She was created a Baron- 
etess of Scotland 19 Dec., 1635, and died 
in 1662, being succeeded by her grandson, 
Sir Wm. Jopson, Bt., G.E.C.,‘ Baronetage ’ 
ii. 414-5 states that she was the only instance 
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of a baronetcy being conferred on a female. 
She received ther title after the death of 
Bolles and certified his funeral certificate 
as ‘‘ Lady Mary Bolles Barronettes.’’ 
G. E. C. gives other details. 

R. S. B. 


‘HE TRINDERS OF HOLWELL (clii. 

129).—Henry Trinder was created a 
Serjeant-at-Law 1688. The same year he 
and Sir Bartholomew Shower were the most 
conspicuous assistants of the Law Officers 
in the trial of the Bishops. 

Above is from my MSS. notes supple- 
menting my father’s (Serjeant Pulling’s) 
‘Order of the Coif.’ For same I should be 
glad of notes as to Serjeants’ pedigrees, 
arms, etc., especially of those who, like 
Trinder, do not appear in ‘ D. N. B.’ 

ALFXANDER PULLING. 

EW HALL, CHELMSFORD (clii. 62). 

Since my query appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ 
I have been presented with an interesting 
brochure of the history of this place, re- 
printed from the Essex Review, vol xvii. 
(April and July, 1908). 

From this it appears that Henry VIII 
acquired the manor of New Hall, which he 
renamed ‘‘ Beaulieu,’’ by exchange with Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, who had inherited it from 
his mother. His daughter Mary Tudor took 
up her abode at Beaulieu after separation 
from her mother in 1532. On her accession 


|to the throne in 1553 Sir Thomas Wharton, 


who had been steward of her household when 
princess, obtained a lease of New Hall from 
her. When Queen Elizabeth succeeded to 
the throne he was the first person prosecuted 
for having Mass said in his house, and he 


| and his wife were committed to the Tower, 


where his wife, Lady Ann Wharton, shortly 
died. She was buried at Boreham with her 
daughter Katharine, who had died in the 
previous year. Lady Ann was elder daughter 
of Robert Ratcliffe, first Earl of Sussex. 
Sir Thomas Wharton was set free from the 
Tower on July 16, 1561, on paying a fine of 
100 marks. He succeeded his — as 
second Baron Wharton in 1568, and died in 
1572; and on his death Elizabeth granted 
New. Hall to his brother-in-law, Thomas 


| Ratcliffe, second Earl of Sussex. It was 


therefore in the Wharton family only about 
twenty years. 

New Hall has been a nunnery since 1799, 
it having come into possession of a com- 


| munity of Regular Canonesses of the Holy 


| Sepulchre by purchase at that date. 
F. 
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ARONETS : COMPLETION OF PA. | 
TENT (clii. 64, 122).—May I add here 
another instance to the one I gave at the 
latter reference of baronets dying before 
their patents were sealed. John Cornelis so 
died in 1686; and his widow Deborah was 
raised on Sept. 9, 1686, to the rank of 
Baronetess of England for life; her 
son Cornelis being created by the same patent 
a Baronet of England in honour of his 
grandfather, a former Governor-General in 
the Dutch Indies. This case affords an 
almost exact precedent to the quite recent 
instance of Sir Coleridge Kennard, which 
I quoted. 
D. O. Hunter Bratr. 
” NIGHT OF THE TOWER AND SWORD 
(clii. 155).—Samuel Edward Cook of 
Newton-on-the- Moor in Shilbottle parish, who 
assumed the name of Widdrington in 1840, 
obtained royal licence in 1825 to wear the 
insignia of the order of the Tower and 
Sword of Portugal (London Gaz., April, 
1825). His portrait displaying his Portu- 
guese orders, was at Newton in 1899. 
(‘ Hist. of Northumberland,’ County Hist. 
‘‘ommittee, vol. v., p. 453). 
RB. S. B. 
This was a Portuguese order, ‘‘ The 
cient and Most Noble Order of the Tower 
and Sword,’”’ which was originally founded 
in 1459, by Alphonso V, renewed by the 
Prince Regent on May 3, 1808. 
by the Duke of Braganza July 28, 1832. 
Many awards of this were made to English 
officers during the Peninsular War. An 
account of the Order will be found in Burke’s 


. Foreign Orders of 
‘ British and Foreign 


‘ Concise account of . 
Knighthood,’ Payne’s 
Orders,’ &c., &c. 
The Order was conferred on Samuel Ed- 
ward Widdrington (or Cook, the name Wid- 


drington only being assumed in 1840) by 
Royal Licence .dated Apr. 2, 1825, ‘‘ on 


occasion of the visit of His Most Faithful 
Majesty John the Sixth, King of Portugal, 
on board that ship [the Windsor Castle] 
in the Tagus, in the month of May, 1824.” 
This latter event took place during a popular 
commotion at Lisbon, Don John taking 
refuge on board the Windsor Castle, of 
which Cook was first Lieutenant. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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of Portugal took refuge on board her, and 
Cook was in consequence presented with the 
Order of the Tower and Sword, and on 3 
June, 1824, at the earnest request of the 
Prince, was promoted to the rank of com- 
mander. He assumed the surname of Wid- 
drington in 1840 (‘ D. N. B.,’ Ixi., 182). 

J. ARDAGH. 

Berry gives the following: ‘‘ A Portuguese 
instituted in 1459 by Alphonso V, 
who created twenty-seven knights (he was 
twenty-seven years of age when he captured 
Kez from the Moors). 

The Prince Regent (under the name of 
John VI) restored this Order at Rio de 
Janeiro, Nov. 8, 1808, upon the removal of 
the Royal family and the consequent change 
of the seat of government to the Brazils. 

The Sovereign assigned to this Order all 
the privileges and prerogatives granted to 


| other Orders and it was designed to recom- 


pense the services and fidelity of Portuguese, 
as well as strangers, during ‘the war in sup- 
port of the kingdom. 

The Sovereign was Grand Master; the 
Prince-Royal, Grand Commander; other 
Grand Crosses; and the members 
were divided into two classes, the one effec- 
tive, the other honorary. 

The number of effective Commanders was 
eight but the number of honorary (Com- 


| imanders, as well as Knights. was indefinite. 


The endowment of the Order consisted in 


Kingdom of Brazil. 
The badge was of gold, formed of a circular 


| band surmounted by a star of seven points, 
‘Book of Orders of Knighthood,’ Carlisle’s | the eighth, 
; | with a tower: 


or upper, point being covered 
on the centre of the badge was 


| a wreath of laurel enfiled by a sword pale- 


ways, surrounded with a fillet inscribed 


VALOR E LEALDADE, 
It was worn by the Grand Crosses and 


| Commanders scarfwise, and from the button 


hole of the knights. 

The Grand Crosses and Commanders, like- 
wise, wore a silver star of sixteen points, 
the centre the same as the badge; the — 


| of laurel vert, the sword argent, pomel anil 


S.: E. Widdrington was the eldest son of | 


James Cook (1759-1884). He was serving 
on board H.M.S. Windsor Castle at Lisbon 
during a popular commotion. Dom John 


helt or, the fillet azure edged and lettered in 
gold: upon the top of the fillet, a tower of 
the same in metal projecting above the upper 
limb of the star.’ 

Witrrep Drake. 


pki NCE  LOUIS- LUCTEN  BONA- 
PARTF’S LIBRARY (cli. 442; clii. 
12).—Prince Bonaparte’s library of lin- 


guistic books is now in the Newberry Library. 
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Chicago, Illinois. There is an old printed 
catalogue of its contents. The books are 
there classified according to languages, and 
include many strange tongues. Curiously 
enough this morning a friend (of Porto 
Rican origin) told me a variant of Richard 
Ford’s saying about the Basque language 
vepeated by Dr. Purtrp Norman. According 
to a Spanish saying, ‘‘ The devil spent fif- 
teen years studying Basque—he learned but 
one word, and mispronounced that.”’ 
THomas OLLIVE Masport. 
RANSLATION OF ‘ VENI CREATOR’ 
(clit. 63).—Nothing appears to be 
known for certain of the authorship of the 
translation ‘Come Holy Ghost, eternal 
God.’ 
Ordinal of 1549. Julian (‘ Dictionary of 
Hymnology,’ 1209) thinks Archbishop Parker 
may have composed or revised it. 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
"ENSINGTON GRAVEL PITS  (clii. 
170).—These were in and about Orme 
Square. Orme was a contractor for gravel, 
etc., and made a fortune in Russia (by 
contracts in gravel or otherwise). On his 
return to England he (or someone else) put 
up the Imperial Russian Arms in_ the 
Square: hence, too, the neighbouring \os- 
cow Road and St. Petersburgh Place. 
HERMAN COHEN. 
EGENT CIRCUS: OXFORD CIRCUS 
(clii. 155).—With respect to enquiry 
of J. W. J., Iam 77 years of age; 1 can 
remember when the Circus at Oxford Street 
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Nithsdale, Kenmure, Carnwath, and Wid- 
drington passed through Singleborough, the 
village in which the hostelry is situated, on 
their way to the Tower of London. They 
were all implicated in the. Jacobite rising 


|of 1715. 


Personally I like this solution of the prob- 
lem better. 


H. ASKEW. 
The best authorities do not agree with the 
| explanation given: ‘ Vict. County Hist., 


A form of it first appears in the | 


was called ‘‘ Regent Circus, North ’’—which | 


postulates that the one at Piccadilly was 
“Regent Circus South ’’—probably these 
are still the official names. 
present names were evolved by ‘‘ the common 
sense of the people!’ 
C. b..-D: 
B ESTVAN (clii. 153).—He was probably 
’* of Hungarian nationality, a soldier of 
fortune and a Colonel of Cavalry in the 
Confederate Army. His book is rather 
spoiled by his spiteful attacks on his former 
comrades (see Allibone, ‘ Dict. of English 
Literature,’ suppl. i., 1892, p. 562). 
J. ARDAGH. 
NN SIGN: THE SIX LORDS (clii. 155). 
—It is as well to know that there is 
another explanation of this sign than the 
one supplied by Mr. A. R. Baytey at 11 S. 
vili., 238. According to G. J. Monson-Fitz- 


john, ‘ Quaint Signs of Olde Inns’ (1926), 
this inn derived its name from the fact that 
six Jacobite Lords, Derwentwater, Nairne, 


I think the | 


Bucks,’ iii., 372 says that the name “ refers 
to the subdivision of the manor which took 
place in 1606.”’ At that date the manor was 
conveyed to John Bradbury, William Pren- 
tice, William Berge, Richard Bradbury, 
Thomas Snowe, and Henry Foskett. This 
derivation is quoted, with acquiescence, by 
Professors Mawer and Stenton: ‘ Place- 
Names of Bucks,’’ p. 70. 
VALE OF AYLESBURY. 


(CONCERT ARTISTES AND ENTER- 

’ TAINERS OF THE LAST CENTURY 
(clii. 154).—Francis or Frank Mori was the 
son of Nicholas Mori, violinist, 1797—1839 ; 
born Mar. 21, 1820. He was professor of 
singing at the Crystal Palace, and composed 
many works. His cantata ‘ Fridolin’ 
(brought out at the Worcester Festival of 
1851) was performed several times with suc- 
cess, and an operetta, the ‘ River-sprite’ 
to words by G. Linley was produced at 
Covent Garden, Feb. 9, 1865. He died at 
Chamant, near Senlis, France, on Aug. 2. 
1873. 

Charles Alexander Seymour was born in 
Edinburgh in 1810. After studying at the 
Royal Academy of Music, he became prin- 
cipal violinist in Queen Adelaide’s private 
band in 1830. Was leader of Manchester 
concert hall orchestra in 1838, and of 
Charles Halle’s band at Manchester from 
1858 until his death. He gave annual 
series of chamber concerts in Manchester 
for some years, and died there on Nov. 1 
1875. 

Charles and Martha Lockey. Charles 
Lockey, son of Angel Lockey of Oxford, was 
born at Thatcham near Newbury, Mar. 23, 
1820, and was admitted a chorister of 
Magdalen College, Apr. 1, 1828, remaining 
so until 1836, when he went to Bath to 
study under Edward Harris. In 1842 he 
became a pupil of Sir George Smart and 
lay clerk of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
and in 1843 he was appointed vicar choral 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. In 1846 he was en- 
gaged for the Birmingham festival, and was 


, 
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appointed a gentleman of the Chapel Royal 
in April, 1848. He married May 24, 1853, 
Miss Martha Williams, contralto singer, 
who died at Hastings, Aug. 28, 1897. In 
1859 an affection of the throat deprived him 
of voice and compelled his retirement. He 
died at Hastings, Dec. 3, 1901. 

Picco was an Italian peasant (advertised 
as ‘“‘ the Sardinian minstrel ’’) who appeared 
in London in 1856—first at Covent Garden, 
Feb. 21, and afterwards very often during 
the season—and performed with immense 
execution and ‘‘ astonishing facility, to say 
nothing of delicacy, taste, and 
upon a ‘‘tibia’’ or whistle. He was then 
25 years of age, and of very prepossessing 
appearance, and had been blind from his 
birth. 

Mathilda Enequist. She was an eminent 
Swedish soprano singer, and resided at 70, 
Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, London, from 
1875 to 1891. 
illness of two years, and was buried at Pad- 


dington Cemetery. 

\ ISPRISION OF TREASON: PENALTY 
411 (clii. 118).—According to Haydn’s 
‘Dictionary of Dates’ (1910) p. 1386, 
under ‘ Treason,’ Misprision of treason was 
punishable with forfeiture of goods and im- 
prisonment for life. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


IRST LIGHTHOUSE TO USE GAS 
(clit. 137).—J. Saxby Wryde, in his 
‘ British lighthouses: their history and ro- 
mance’ (1913), states that ‘‘ the first use 
of coal-gas in a lighthouse was by Aldine 
at Milan in the year 1823. Its first appear- 
ance in Britain was in the lanterns at the 
head of Troon Pier, in Ayrshire, in 1837, 
and ten years later at the Heugh Light- 
house at West Hartlepool.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


OHN HARRISON, PORTRAIT PAIN- 
¥ TER (clii. 136).—John Harrison exhi- 
bited thirty-one pictures at the Royal 
Academy between the years 1801 and 1834; 
a full list of which will be found in Graves’ 
‘ Royal Academy Exhibitors’ (1906). 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
‘MHE RING AND THE BOOK’ (clii. 29). 
—According to Brewer’s ‘ Reader’s Hand- 
book,’ the name is explained thus: ‘‘ The 
book is a parchment covered book Browning 
picked up in a square 


Piazza San Lorenzo, containing the records | 
of the Franceschini murder case. 


The story 
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t, . . forms a circle of evidence to its one 
| central truth; and this circle was con- 
| structed in the manner in which the worker 
in Etruscan gold prepares the ornament 
| cirelet which will be worn as a ring. The 
| pure metal is too soft to bear hammer or 
| file; it must be mixed with alloy to gain 
| the necessary power of resistance. The ring 
| once formed and embossed, the alloy is dis- 
|engaged, and the pure gold ornament re- 
|mains. Browning’s material was inadequate 
for his purpose. It was too hard and matter- 
of-fact, so he supplied the alloy of fancy, 


and wove his own ideas into the dead 
record.”’ 

Consult also ‘The Old Yellow Book; 
source of Browning’s The Ring and the 


| Book,’ by Charles W. Hodell, 1908. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


AMES HOPKINSON, WAGON MASTER 
GENERAL FOR THE NORTHERN 
ASSOCIATION (1645) (clii. 135).—The fol- 
lowing items of information extracted from 
the ‘ History of Brighouse, Rastrick and 
Hipperholme ’ (1893) by J. Horsfall Turner, 
may be helpful to Mr. ALEXANDER PULLING 
in his efforts to trace the ancestors of James 
Hopkinson. 

1. From the Manorial Rolls 1564.—John 
Haldesworth de Astay and his wife Eliz., 
dau. of John Hopkinson of Sourby (Sowerby) 
conveyed a piece of land to Robt. son and 
heir. 

2. From Wills, 1570.—Robert Haldes 
worth of Hip’holme gives to Agnes my sister 
wife of John Gybson of Brookfoot 10s. Lands 
to Hugh my brother for life. Bequest to 
John Haldesworth of Astay another brother. 
Her feoffment to Elizabeth his wife. Bequest 
to his mother. John Hopkinson his father- 
in-law to be supervisor. 

3. Alice Hopkinson is mentioned (1595) 
in the will of Jasper Brighouse of Bradford, 
yeoman. 

4. From Manorial Rolls, 1608. Judah 
Hopkinson of Rampton, Notts, clerk and 
Agnes his wife surrendered Osteroid 114 ac 
in Nm. (? Nunmunckton) to Ric. Hopkinson 
of Shinden Hall. 

5. From Manorial Rolls, 1629. John 
ee for an affray on W. Hopkinson 
10s. 
6. John Hopkinson in 1648, served in the 
office of Constable for Hipperholme. 

7. In 1652 John Hopkinson served on the 
jury in the Brighouse Court. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 
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LLEGITIMATE ROYALTIES (clii. 119, 


159).—Mr. C. PartripcE may be inter- | 


ested to know that some interesting particu- 
lars about Lord Frederick Fitzclarence and 
his wife and only child, may be found in 
‘History of Northumberland’ vol. xi., and 
in that part of the work which deals with 
Etal, which estate was the property of his 
wife Augusta, daughter of the Earl of Glas- 
gow. 
° Additional information is contained in 
the late Rev. H. M. Neville’s book ‘ Under 
a Border Tower,’ chap. xx. 
H. AskEw. 

(i YWERS’ NAMES FOR’ PLANT 

VARIETIES (clii. 64, 106, 121).—The 
original query can hardly be answered except 
by scraps of information. To some extent 
plant-names of this sort date the introduc- 
tion. Rose ‘‘ Mrs. R. Hole,’? Dahlia 
‘Ranji,’ Pyrethrum ‘‘ Rev. William Cuff ”’ 
must have been introduced after the social 
advent of their patrons. ‘‘ Shasta’’ daisy 
and ‘‘Shirley’’ Poppy are purely topo- 
graphical titles. 

A correspondent asks The Saturday Review 
(Feb. 26) for the etymology of ‘‘ greengage.”’ 
I have read somewhere that Sir William 
Gage raised the fruit by cross-fertilisation 
on his Sussex estate. Mrs. Beeton’s ‘ Book 


.of Household Management’ states that it 


was introduced into the county by the family 
of Gage from the Grande Chartreuse. 
A charming obituary notice of Mrs. Sin- 
kins appeared recently in The Times. 
J. Parson. 
H. AND F. W. NEWMAN (cli. 459).— 
Sixties’ (ed. 1903, p. 79) I find a partial 
answer to my query at above reference :— 
‘The parting of the two brothers only grew 
wider as time went on, and they never can 
be said to have worked together during the 
remainder of their lives.’’ Attention is also 
called in the volume to the famous discussion 
in ‘Pendennis’ between the hero of that 
novel and George Warrington (chap. 1xi.) 
on ‘‘ Where is the truth ?’’ in which “ every 
reader knew at the time when the book was 
published [1850] who were the two brothers 
of whom this touching description was 
given.”’ 
The ‘‘ two brothers ’’ were, of course, J. H. 


and F. W. Newman, though lacking sugges- | 


tive, or distinguishing pseudonyms, as, in 
‘Lothair,’ Cardinal Manning was portrayed 
as “‘ Cardinal Grandison.”’ 

J. B. McGovern. 


* In Justin McCarthy’s ‘ Portraits of the | 


| 
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ETHODS OF DIVINATION WITH 
SPECIFIC ENGLISH NAMES (clii. 
94).—Mr. BrsTeRMAN’s very comprehensive 
list shows only two really English names, 
‘*dowsing’’ and ‘‘scrying.”’ Some of the 
Greek is a little obscure; thus, ‘‘ eromancy ” 
(bubbles) and the two forms “‘ sidéromancy ”’ 
(stars) and ‘‘ sidéromancy’’ (steel). 

There is a list of divinations in Brand’s 
‘ Popular Antiquities ’ iii., 173 (Ellis’ edi- 
tion 1842) which gives ‘‘ cephaleonomancy,”’ 
the correct form for ‘‘ burning an _ ass’s 
head,’’ though some names are misprinted. 

The whole list is an interesting one and 
shows that there were few objects which 
could not be made in some way to yield an 
omen. 

; G. S. G. 

XFORDSHIRE HISTORY (clii. 138).- 

Dr. Plot’s ‘ Natural History of Oxford- 
shire, being an essay towards the Natural 
History of England,’ the second edition with 
large additions and corrections, also a short 
account of the author, Oxford 1705 folio, 
has nothing which can be called a perfect 
history, but in the Leonard Laurie Hartley 
Collection of Topographical Works there are 
forty-nine books mentioned as relating to the 
county. An excellent article upon Conuty 
Histories may be seen in Murray’s Magazine 
for November, 1889., vol vi., by the Right 
Hon. Lord Brabourne. 

Lronarp C. Price. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 

'‘ORKS AND CORKSCREWS (clii. 137, 
178).—Another fact not generally known 
is that the corkscrew as used on the Conti- 
nent is made on the reverse principle to 
that in England. We insert the point and 
turn it to the left as far as necessary before 
withdrawing the cork. Abroad, it is made 
to turn it to the right with the same result. 

James Arrow. 

NTERLINGUA (clii. 155). — In Amerika 
1 Esnerantisto’ for February, p. 14, there 
is a list of magazines in Esperanto conclud- 
ing with “Magazines of other forms 0f 
Auxiliary Language,” which contains the 
item :— Academia pro Interlingua,’ G. Peano, 
Univ. Turin, Cavoretto-Torino, Italy. 

Probably the grammar could be obtained 
from the same address. The language, judg- 


| 1ng from a small specimen IT saw some time 


| ago. is Esperanto to which a little flavouring 


| cf Italian has been added. 


W. Percy Merrick. 
Penso, Shepperton. 
OURCES WANTED (clii. 155).—4. This is 
h from Milton’s ‘ Comus.’ 1. 213. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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The Library. 


Forest. Steppe and Tundra. By Maud D. 


tive example. As contribution to cology the 


Haviland (Cambridge University Press. 12s. | 


6d net.). 
HE first, childlike, natural query which 
arises at sight of a strange form of life 


reaching: ‘“* How is it that you live, and what 
is it you do” It is moreover, the most difficult 
to win the answer to. As the scientific study 
of animals in-their native habitat is beyond 
comparison more interesting than the study 
in laboratories of their physiology or in 
vivaria of the behaviour of isolated groups 
or individuals, so beyond comparison it makes 
heavier demand upon the energy, endurance, 
quickness of sense and knowledge of those who 
engage in it. Further, as Miss Haviland well 
points out, the cecologist, has much need of 
sound and cautious judgment to resist the 
temptation to construct theories and put for- 
ward conclusions which must often be beyond 
reach of control by experiment. He is pursu- 
ing something of a new study, which has 
sprung with vigour from the comparatively 
recent re-assertion of the importance of fune- 
tion and behaviour, matters somewhat 
obscured for a time by _ insistence on 
mere morphology and histology. Not that 
ecology, as the present school cultivates it, 
neglects either the results of laboratory work 
or minutiw of any sort. Miss Haviland in 
detailing the necessary equipment 


chapters on associations for mutual protection 
and those on protective devices are the most 
notable. We observe with satisfaction that she 
considers the theory which makes protective 
coloration an outcome of natural selection 
still stands in need of much further work both 
in field and laboratory to establish it securely 
against objections. If the Steppe is a shorter 


is also really the deepest-going, and widest- | and in some ways less important piece of work 
| than the study of the rain-forest, it is equally 


well done, and perhaps many will agree with 
the writer of these lines that it is the most 
fascinating study of the four. In it we see 
how species, problems, contrasts, changes 
present themselves reduced in variety but 
enhanced—so to speak—in force, and a study 


| of them, peculiarly instructive in regard to 


for the | 


worker lays stress on knowledge of the life- | 


history of species, on competence in physiology | 


and bio-chemistry and particularly and with 
illustration from her own 
portance of the minutest record. She justly 
points out how fatally the absence of this last 
affects the value of museum specimens. 

The longest and most valuable section of the 
book is that describing the fauna and flora 
of ‘“ rain-forest,” by which term are under- 
stood those low-lying regions near the equator 
with an annual rainfall exceeding 80 or 90 
inches. The tract of which some description 
is given here is that in the Western Hemis- 
phere—in Guiana, along the Essequibo River, 
forming the northern edge of the rain-forest 
of the Amazons. Both in this section and in 
the others, without any purple patches or 
obvious attempt at literary fine writing, Miss 
Haviland succeeds in conveying a clear idea 
of the broad general features of the country. 
of its character, its spirit even if we may call 
it so. Her best pages of this kind, though 
presenting facts more serriedly and pitched in 
a different key, yield little in charm and in 
the power to make nature live in the imagina- 
tion of the reader to Hudson himself. She 


alternates happily the greater pictures. such | 
| . . 
tience and minute care as alone can make it 


as the first contemplation of the interior of 
the rain-forest or the imagined survey of the 
unknown world of the tree-tops, with careful 
description of particular species and their 
ways, e.g., the hoatzin. to take a most attrac- 


work, on the im- | 


principles, gives also that peculiar intellectual 
pleasure which simplification in a great sub- 
ject is apt to afford. Part IV of the book 
does not appear in the title; it consists of a 
short account of the “ Taiga,’’ the coniferous 
forest of sub-arctic regions which has found 
so few to describe it that these pages should 
be welcomed and noted. 

While Miss Haviland has made definite con- 
tribution both to knowledge and also to 
argument on the theories governing cecological 
research she mentions and utilises to good 
effect the results gained by predecessors and 
fellow-labourers, and supplies for each divi- 
sion, an excellent working bibliography. 


and Fletcher 
By Arthur Colby Sprague. 


on the Restoration 
(Harvare 


Beaumont 
Stage. 


University Press: London, Humphrey Mil- 
ford. 18s. net). 
i ODERN interest in plays embraces the 
play-goer and the stage history of the play 


with hardly less zest than the play itself. We 
have by no means got to the end of what is 
to be learned ahout the dramatist’s reaction 
to his audience and to the contemporary con- 
ditions of the theatre. And when we have 
conceived that pretty well, our ingenuity and 
conjecture may still go on to discover secrets 
of the reaction of audience to dramatist, and 
how the dramatist, by chance or by genius, 
secures that this shall be favourable. Good 
ideas on the whole subject are worth having, 
both for the better understanding of the 


| theatre of the past and for the better direction 


of dramatic effort in present and future. But 
good ideas in this matter involve great expen- 
diture in preliminary labour. here is no 
forming them without first assembling and 
putting in order countless details of per- 
formances at different times, in different 
theatres, by different actors, giving different 
results; without several sorts comparison 
carried out along several lines; without 
scrutiny of texts for alterations and a more 
or less exact accounting for these. It is work 
like this, performed with such scholarly pa- 


profitable, which Dr. Sprague gives us in the 
volume before us. His study falls into two 


parts: first the stage history of the Beaumont 
and Fletcher plays. from 1660, when the 
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theatres were formally reopened, till the death 
of Betterton in 1710; and then an account of 
the alterations and adaptations by which 
during that period it was sought to improve 
them. In the former the student will note 
not only the findings of recent research 
as published both in books and_ periodicals, 
and subjected sometimes to instructive criti- 
cism or to amplification, but also much new 
fruit from Dr. Sprague’s own investigations. 
The general reader, to whom some of the pages 
full of names will appear hard reading, should 
not be discouraged by this if he has any taste 
for curious facts, for many curiosities lie 
embedded alike in the record and in the notes 
Fifty-one plays of Beaumont and Fletcher are 
dealt with. The most steadily popular in these 
fifty years was the comedy of ‘The Scornfull 
Lady,’ with ‘ Rule a Wife.’ and ‘ The Chances ’ 


not far behind, and next them ‘ Beggar’s 
Bush.’ The tragedies and tragi-comedies proved 


less acceptable, though ‘ The Bloody Brother ’” 
and ‘The Maid’s Tragedy’ of the tragedies 
‘A King and No King’ and ‘The Humorous 
Lieutenant? among tragi-comedies are to be 
reckoned good successes. Jn the latter section 
the alterations testify to the wide separation 
hetween the standpoint of our own time and 
two hundred years ago. Here are Waller and 
Vanbrugh, Rochester and Villiers, and Tate 
and Settle—not all names to conjure with now- 
a-days, but in those days how considerable— 
setting to work to re-fashion plays into accord- 
ance with prevalent ideas, untroubled by any 
sense of impropriety. Their feeling that if 
a thing could be made better any competent 
person was at liberty to make it so is perhaps 
the simple view of a capacity for dramatic 
art more robust and genuine than that of 
people supremely careful about the exact 
original. e deal most roughly with things 
we can, or think we can, easily replace. Two 
points, however, in regard to this are instruc- 


tively brought out by Dr. Sprague. Beaumont 
and ‘Fletcher, at the beginning of these fifty 
years more in demand than Shakespeare, 


are seen at the close to be declining in favour 
while Shakespeare is advancing. Again, the 
adaptations to which eminent writers of the 
day set their hands had largely reference to 
new or revived conventions, such as unity of 
action, time, place and genre, or consonance 
of character with a recognized type This book 
should prove not only useful as a storehouse 
of facts to the student when immediately occu- 
pied with Restoration drama, but also sugges- 
tive of ideas illuminating farther study. One 
line on which we should like to throw some 
of the light it gives is that of Pepys’s notions 
in dramatic criticism. 


The Lay Subsidy Roll for Warwickshire of 

Edward IIT (1332). Translated and edited 
with an Introduction by William Fowler 
Carter. (Humphrey Milford for the Dug- 
dale Society). 


ya VI of the Publications of the Dug- 
dale Society this work, as Mr. W. F 
remarks in his Preface, 
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wickshire in a more fortunate position than 
any other county in respect of “ Lay Sub- 
sidies,” for it possesses two virtually complete 
Subsidy Rolls of the early fourteenth cen- 
tury (1327 and 1332), and both have now been 
printed with full indexes of names. The Roll 
of 1332, now in the Public Record Office, con- 
sists of seventeen membranes, written in 
more than one hand, and generally in good 
condition. The list of names offers no little 
good material to the student, and we hope 
that somewhere Mr. Carter will make avail- 
able such of his notes upon them as he has 
not been able to append in footnotes or 
incorporate in the Introduction. He men- 
tions two or three matters of the kind: as 
that the tairly frequent surname “in le 
Hurne”’ means in the corner”; the sug- 
gestion that ‘“ Lyuelaunce” is progenitor of 
the anglicised “Shakespeare”; rejection of 
“Shepherd ” as translation of “ Bercarius ” 
in faunas of ‘“‘ Barker —a man who prepares 
bark for tanning. In mentioning objects 
excepted from taxation question is raised 
about the meaning of the “ firmail ” of gold 
or silver included among them, which Kel- 
ham explains as either a “ link ” or “ chain.’ 

This interpretation is surprising, for there can 
hardly be doubt that what is meant is a clasp 
or buckle, and there is the modern French 
word fermail (agrafe, boucle) to support this. 
One interesting point in the exceptions is 
that of all goods belonging to lepers who live 
under government of a Chief Leper, whereas 


lepers governed by a Master who is sound 
must be assessed like other people; another 


is the rather liberal exemption from assess- 
ment of all in the County, whose movable 
property was worth less than ten shillings, 
and all in the Cities with whom it was worth 
less than six shillings. Discrimination in 
favour of the County, which assessed the sub- 
sidy there at one fifteenth while Cities, 
Boroughs and the King’s Demesnes were to 
pay a tenth, is a matter not fully cleared up, 
but Mr. Carter reminds us that in military 
service and feudal dues the _ inequality 
pressed the other way. Of the two men who 
acted as junior taxers and collectors John 
Ryuel’s movables were taxed at £3; John de 
Peyto’s at £2. It is worth noting that they 
are assessed by the Treasurer and Barons of 
the Exchequer. Very few names on the Roll 
have more than 20s. beside them: William 
Thurkyl of Warwick within (20s.); Hugh de 
Netlestede of Warwick without (26s. 8d.); Sir 
Thomas Earl of Warwick at Brayles (20s.) 
Prior de Ware at “ Pylardynton Superior ” 
(20s.); the Lady Margaret de Stafford at 
““Tyssho cum Membris”’ (22s. 2d.); Thomas 
Clarot at “‘ Merston prioris ” (33s. 4d.); and 
Ralph le Straunge of the same place (26s. 
Sd.); these are all to be found till we come 
to Coventry where a dozen inhabitants or so 
are called on to pay £1 or upwards; and then 
Sir John de Hardeshull at Hardeshull pays 


, 20s. The four Appendixes give the lay Sub- 


puts War- |} sidy Rolls for Stratford-on-Avon for 1309, 
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1313 and 1332, and an extract from The Roll 
ot Assize for Warwickshire and Leicestershire 
held in 1323. 

Calendar of State Papers. Co 7 Series, 
America and West Indies, July, -July, 
1714, preserved in the Public het “Office 
Edited by Cecil Headlam (H.M. Stationery 
Office #1 12s. 6d.). 

MHE event which determines the history 

| of these years and is reflected largely in 

these documents is, of course, the Treaty of 

Utrecht, much approved by the ¢ ‘olonies—with 

the exception, however, of Jamaica—and 

introducing the questions which follow a long 
war, such as reparations and settlement of 
dishanded soldiers. The documents relating 
to the American colonies contain much that 
is of interest relating to the Indians. Here 
also falls the agreement with William Penn. 
now grown incapable, for the surrender of 
his governorship and proprietorship of 
Pennsylvania, and the fixing of the boun- 
daries of Virginia. The West Indies, subject 
to the inconvenience of exposure to pirates 
and privateers and raids from French expedi- 
tions and hurricanes, are presented rather 
as a scene of struggle, and the affair 
of Governor Parke’s murder is. still in 
process of investigation. Mr. Headlam 
notes an interesting use of the word 

‘deodand ”’ in documents relating to a raid 

of the French upon Montserrat, where it 

bears the sense of a strong prepared place 
of retreat, to which the inhabitants of an 
island could repair before invaders.” 


Curia Regis Rolls of the Reigns of Richard I 
and John preserved in the Public Record 
Office. 5—7 John. (A.M. Stationery Office. 
£1 12s. 6d. net.). 
HIS is, as our readers probably know, a 

new volume of the extended transcript 
of the Curia Rolls. It consists of the pleas 
before the justices of the Bench, and the 
pleas before the King. The latter fall into 
two sections, of which the earlier, the record 
of the King’s eyre in 1204, may be noted 
as of special interest. No Rolls are fuller 
of curious things than those of the Curia 

Regis, and we find something here to enter- 

tain as well as to inform us at every turn. 

Thus, an attorney known by the name of 

*“Suspirium — et etus’’ and “ Dolor’ vel 

Suspirium ”’ strikes one as rather amusing: 

and those who study personal names will find 

good lis ts, with some unusual ex xamples, both 
under ‘ Forenames’* and ‘ Surnames.’ Nearly 
forty pedigrees also find place in the Index 
of Subiects. There is an instance of seisin— 
it would appear to have been rather an at- 
tempt at seisin—which illustrates mediaeval 
notions of valid hold on property, where at 

Temple Cloud Ralph de Sancto Mauro “ ivit 

ad Cludam et fregit  hostium columbarii et 

cepit columbas et ivit in gardinum et cepit 
de pomis.” Among interesting words are 

“naturales nomines et gentiles de provincia ’ 
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meaning gentlemen a 
growing crops; “maladaria,” 
‘estrepare,” to strip (a gar- 
den). And among interesting subjects are “the 
story of Simon, the poor soldier who came 
to Portsmouth from service abroad with a 
sick horse; and the murder of a Jew at Oxford 
and ordeal by water; Mr. Stamp notes in his 
introduction the exceptional case of William 
earl Marshal’s claim to have judgment by 
default to which the Court replied that they 
were few and inexperienced in the matters 
in question and would advise postponement 
till the return of the Archbishop and other 
wise ae great men, an answer which did 
not please the earl Marshal whereupon the 
Court gave way to him. He points out as a 
peculiarity to be noted in these Rolls, their 
mainly local nature—relating to the part of 
the country (Exeter, Taunton, Oxford, Wor- 
cester) where the King was sitting. 
Sidmouth and the Neighbourhood. By 

Beatrix F. Cresswell. (The Homeland 

(ssociation, Ltd. 1s. net). 

Wt have here an unpretentiously written 
hut, for its purpose, sufficiently good 
England known tor its 
world. Sidmouth has 
way of historical and 
literary interest, though its strictly 
antiquarian claims to interest are slender; 
hut within no great distance are Branscombe 
and Sidbury and Ottery St. Mary, and our 
guide conducts the visitor to these and to a 
few other places, and shows him what to see. 
There are several well-chosen photographs, 
among them the bronze centaur, thought to 
be badge of a Roman legion, which was found 
by fis hermen under the cliff at_Salecombe in 
1841 and is now in the Exeter Museum, and 
‘Sidmouth Beach in 1820’ from Havell’s 
Coloured Panorama in the Exeter Public 
Library. An appendix on the flint imple- 
ments found at Beer Head is worth noting 


or “de patria 
‘ imbladiatura,” 
a lazar-house; 


account of a corner 
charm all over the 
some claim in the 
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Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to queries 
privately. 

Approven ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
gives their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not nec essarily for 


publication. 


answer 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 








